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THE INFLUENCE OF INGERSOLL. 

BY THE BET. HENBY M. FIELD, D.D. 



When a man dies who has been for a long time at the head 
of a party in politics or religion, it is natural to think that his 
party may die with him. In no case could this seem more prob- 
able than in the sudden death of the brilliant and defiant leader 
of agnosticism in this country. He is gone, and we cannot but 
ask ourselves whether his scattered followers will rally round some 
new leader, or be so demoralized that they can only wrap their 
cloaks about them and fall with dignity. 

While awaiting the issue, I am asked by the Nobth Amebican 
Review to give an opinion as to the future, inasmuch as I once 
had a controversy with Eobert Ingersoll in its pages, though with 
no other wish on either side than to get at the truth. 

It is a dozen years since I first saw Ingersoll in a court 
room in Washington, and by his invitation spent an evening under 
his roof. Though it might seem that I was venturing into the 
lion's den, no one could be more courteous to a stranger. He 
was a man of generous instincts, who, if he did not quite come 
up to the Gospel rule to love all men, at least came half way; he 
loved his friends and hated his enemies. When he came to New 
York to live, our acquaintance was renewed; and I was a frequent 
visitor at his house, where I was made to feel at home. If I came in 
when they were in the midst of a conversation, I did not interrupt 
it, but another chair was drawn up to the table, or, if it was mid- 
winter, to the open fire, while "Robert" (as his wife always called 
him), talked of the events of the day; or, if in a mood for recalling 
bygone years, he would turn the conversation to men whom he 
had known in public life. There was no one whom he loved to 
talk about so much as Abraham Lincoln, whom he had known in 
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his early manhood, when they were both at the Bar in Illinois; 
and, during the war, when there were heavy disasters, where could 
he go but up to the White House, to have his anxieties calmed by 
a talk with "Old Abe"? 

Then he would give his opinion of the latest books, for he was 
an omnivorous reader. He was fond of novels, which took him 
into the world of the imagination, and I found it to be an economy 
of time to take his resumb of a thrilling story rather than to wade 
through hundreds of pages. He would read poetry by the hour, 
to which I would listen with attention, though sometimes with a 
suppressed smile, as when he expressed his most positive opinion 
that, as a heaven-born poet, Longfellow was not to be named the 
same day with Walt Whitman! 

The more I became acquainted with Ingersoll, the more I was 
interested in his personality. He was not as other men are. The 
typical American is a bundle of nerves, which shows itself in his 
quick step, in the flash of his eye, and the gesture of his hand. 
When Thackeray was in New York, he would sometimes take his 
stand at the corner of a street to watch the passing crowd as a 
study in national character. Had he seen a man of stalwart frame 
walk slowly by he would have said there goes ah Englishman! In 
all the years that I have known Ingersoll, I never saw him in a 
hurry. The crowd might rush by, but he never quickened his 
pace, but walked slowly as if in deep thought. When I met him 
in Broadway he was always ready to stop under an awning, or by a 
friendly door, and discuss the questions of the day. If all the wis- 
dom that was exchanged between us had been preserved, possibly 
some might have been wiser, but alas, it has been blown away like 
the autumn leaves! 

The two gods that Americans worship are time and money. 
Ingersoll cared for neither. Money had no attractions for him 
except for the use he could make of it. I am told by one who 
knew of his affairs perhaps even better than Ingersoll himself, that 
his income from his practice at the Bar and his lectures was often 
not less than a hundred thousand dollars a year, yet it was soon 
scattered. He could not deny himself the pleasure of giving it 
away. The tales of his generosity had gone far and wide, and 
every morning there was a pile of letters on his desk from poor 
clerks who were starving in garrets, and young women who could 
not find any means of support. To such appeals he responded so 
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bountifully that they came faster and faster. His friends warned 
him against the impositions that were practised upon him, and 
told him that he ought to have a bureau of inquiry, but he an- 
swered that he had rather be cheated a dozen times than leave 
one poor girl to suffer and perhaps to die ! 

This lavish giving came partly from a feeling that one-half of 
mankind did not get their share of the good things of this life, so 
that he looked with an eye of pity, not only upon the poor and 
suffering, but upon those who had been driven to crime! One 
morning I met him in Gramerey Park, and told him that I was 
bound for Sing Sing, to which I had been invited by the warden, 
not to preach to the prisoners, but to tell them the story of my 
journey around the world, which might divert their thoughts from 
their own dreary loneliness. But to my surprise the very mention 
of our "Bastille" brought to his mind the condition of human be- 
ings shut out from the light of sun and moon and stars and the 
faces of all who loved them, till it overpowered him and he was 
ready to pronounce an anathema upon the "tomb" in which men 
were buried alive. "Nothing on earth," he said, "would induce 
me to go down those hard and stony steps and through those iron 
gates, that are to'me like the gates of hell ! " It was in vain 
to tell him of the crimes that these men had committed, their 
robberies and their murders! "But," he answered, "put your- 
self in their place. If you had been exposed to their temptations, 
you might have done the same ! " I was quite over- 
powered by this burst of feeling, and could but think that, if 
he had the power, he would indeed have ordered the prison gates 
to be swung open, never to be shut again! But then where 
should we be? What terror would take possession of us all from 
the insecurity of our homes! 

Such discussions were very earnest, but they did not abate 
our mutual regard, not even when we clashed weapons as to the 
truth and binding authority of the Christian religion. I do be- 
lieve that there never was such a "give away" as in the contro- 
versy that we began in the North Amebican Keview. I had no 
hot desire to get the better of him, nor he to get the better of me. 
So we adopted a system of exchange whereby, instead of standing 
off and bombarding each other from a safe distance, we laid aside 
the tactics of war. We had no mines to explode, but carried on 
cur contest, such as it was, in the open field. No sooner had I 
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taken my position, and buttressed it as well as I could, than I 
went to him, and almost indicated the weak points at which to 
aim his guns. This might seem like throwing away the case, but 
I had no wish for strategems, but preferred to stand on open and 
solid ground. 

And now, perhaps I shall give a fresh interest to my story if I 
put a new figure on the stage; not another man, but the same man 
in another character. Though Eobert Ingersoll was a captivating 
talker, he was far more than that; he was one of the greatest 
orators that our country ever produced. It was not by the 
fireside, but on the platform, facing thousands of men, that he 
showed all his power. I once asked Mr. Godkin, the editor of the 
Evening Post, if he had ever heard Ingersoll? He said "but 
once." It was in the old Academy of Music, and the pressure 
was so great that the police had to make a passage to tiie front of 
the platform. The hour to begin was eight o'clock. Ingersoll 
rose on the minute, and spoke till eleven, and not a man moved! 
For three hours he held that vast audience in the hollow of his 
hand! Nowonderthattheeagermultitnde were swept away by him 
as the forest is swept by the wind. He was born to be an orator. 
His very physique marked him as one not to be daunted by any 
presence, by many or by few. He had a frame of iron, and when 
he strode upon the stage, he was the ideal of a warrior standing 
on his castle walls, 

" Four square to all the winds that blew. " 

His intonations were varied, now soft and gentle, as if he were 
in conversation, with many a bit of pleasantry; then, straighten- 
ing himself up to his full height, he gave such a burst that the 
thousands who heard him trembled at the thunder of his voice. 
Such rhetorical effects are like great symphonies, which ring 
through the arches of cathedrals, or rather like the sound of dis- 
tant thunder, coming nearer and nearer till there is one last tre- 
mendous peal, that rolls majestically away. The tradition of such 
marvellous eloquence will live as long as this generation. 

But the great figure that he made upon the stage is not what 
we have to observe most closely. It is not enough to be thrilled 
by wonder and admiration, but there are practical questions to 
be resolved, in which wisdom and knowledge are better than a 
torrent of words, however grand and majestic. The flash of elo- 
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quence is like that of lightning, which dazzles but for a moment, 
while wisdom is the light that shines all night long. 

Wisdom is better than riches, and here it is that we wotild pnt 
our haughty unbelievers to the test. What have they done for the 
world? Or what can they do? We at least can live in the glow 
of a twilight, that lingers in the path of the departing sun, while 
those who glory in the assertion that "all that we know is that we 
know nothing," seem to exult in the blackness of darkness that 
covers the world. We do not envy them, but wish that they 
might live to see the faint glow of the dawn over the tops of the 
mountains. 

But the North American Beview asks, not so much for 
memories of the past, as for a conjecture as to the future; not so 
much for what has been but for what shall be. Will the Old 
Guard of unbelievers still keep their places in the ranks, though 
with drooping colors, or 

" Fold their tents like the Arabs 
And silently steal away ? " 

To be frank, I must say that, as Eobert Ingersoll was unlike any 
other man whom I ever knew, I do not think I shall see his like 
again. Genius is subject to no law of succession or of inheritance. 
Where is the son or grandson of Henry Clay or Daniel Webster? 
Or if we are governed by the rules of war, that when a leader falls 
his second steps forward to take command, I answer that in this 
case there is no second, and so he has no successor. I might al- 
most say that he was a man apart, and that the race is extinct. 

But eloquence alone cannot make one hair white or black. 
It has no creative power. For the truth, it is better to look to 
science than to eloquence or poetry. And here there is much to 
cheer us. Within our life-time, we have seen the boldest and 
most confident attacks upon religion, and even upon the exist- 
ence of God. It is but a few years since Tyndall proudly declared 
before the British Association that " in matter would be found 
the promise and the potency of all life." What need, then, of a 
Creator over our head, when we have a creative power under our 
feet? But, even then, a greater man of science, Lord Kelvin, 
assured me with a smile, that this ardent explorer would not long 
adhere to his bold declaration, a prediction that was soon realized. 
One day, as we were riding over the Berkshire Hills, he looked up 
to the clouds, that were floating across the sky, which recalled to 
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him how Pasteur had sent balloons up to a great height above 
the hoary head of Mont Blanc, and found there such evidences 
of life as gave a death blow to a theory that had been adopted 
by the French, to which they had given the pompous name of 
"Spontaneous Generation I" 

So one after another the advocates of atheism find the ground 
sinking under their feet: 

" The captains and the kings depart," 

while in their place come the great men of science like Newton, 
and Farrady and Kelvin, the last of whom has assured me over and 
over again that all the philosophy and all the science of the world 
cannot shake the simple argument from design, that is so simply 
and so admirably set forth in Paley's "Natural Theology." 
Against such authority no glittering theories can make any im- 
pression. They will have their little day and then fade away in 
the distance, and be seen no more, while the truth of Christianity 
will abide forever. 

This makes an end, so far as I can see, of the fear or the hope 
that the followers of Ingersoll, feeling deeply, as well they may, 
the loss to them by his death, should make an organized body of 
Agnostics, not only to preserve his memory but to perpetuate his 
belief or unbelief. But j r ou cannot make a party of one man, nor 
a creed out of mere negations. If the believers, or rather the 
unbelievers, should wish to form a. creed, I would suggest that it 
should begin with the opening of the burial service: 

"Man that is born of woman hath but a short time to live, 
and is full of misery. As to whence he came or whither he shall 
go we know not. As for a Supreme Being, we know nothing, 
and have no means of knowing anything. Why then should we 
be under obligations to a power that is wholly undefined? As we 
were born, so shall we die. Away then with the terrors of a 
future life, as if we had not enough terrors in the present. Leave 
us alone in the boundless freedom of boundless ignorance." 

So much for the creed! As to a form of worship, I would 
suggest that they adopt the silent adoration of the Parsees, which 
every visitor to Bombay will remember, when they uncover their 
heads at the rising and setting of the sun, as the author and pre- 
server of all life on the earth! But if any man is hard-pressed 
and already feels the coming dissolution, what more can he say, 
or what less can he say, than to repeat the appeal of the soldier 
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going into battle: "0, God, if there be a God, have mercy on my 
soul, if I have a soul ! " 

But if any man feels the horror of great darkness as he ap- 
proaches the end of life, let him at least have the consolation of 
recognizing the presence of a Higher Power, in whom is the 
beginning and ending of all things. 

For my part the attacks upon religion are not in vain, if 
they do but keep our eyes turned toward the rising of the sun. 
The universe is bathed in light, and if the night be long, the 
brighter will be the glow of the morning that heralds the coming 
day. And for this we have in part to thank our enemies. A 
stout argument for a false theory sometimes leads to the discovery 
of the truth. The relentless persecution of Galileo, though 
it once broke his spirit, so far as to make him recant what he 
knew to be truth, still secretly urged him on till, before he closed 
his eyes in death, he was able to assert boldly the whole trnth of the 
form of the earth and its revolution round the sun. 

So in religion even the most violent attacks upon Christianity 
are better than indifference, and looking back upon the friendly 
discussion I once had with the great agnostic, I cannot but feel 
that, in these collisions of opinion, light has come out of dark- 
ness, as the flashes of a storm may guide a traveller through a 
dark and perilous way, so that we can say in the words of the 
English poet: 

" I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs ; 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns." 

Henry M Field. 



